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tDEHTlFISBS 
ABSTBACT 

A review of the literature in 1965 revealed 
considerable research into the respective aerits of policies of (1) 
autoaatic proaotion for all pupils, and (2) rigid retention* in-g^ade 
for those whose achieveaent was jigged deficient. Although neither 
ertreae was a panacea, proaotion ^pemred to hav6 f^^r disadvantages 
than retention. Pupils who repeated one or sore grades tended to / 
becoae discouraged by their conspicuous failure and to be no better} 
off at the end of their schooling than if they had been proaoted eai^h 
year with their age-aates. studies since 1965 have suggested that for 
aaxiaal learning to take place, the. crucial issue is how the 
individual pupil is treated in his school-* including how he is either 
proaoted or retained— rather than the adoption of one policy or 
another. They call for (1) huaan treataent of each pupil as a person 
of value, and (2) creative provision of appropriate learning tasks in 
which the individual pupil can experience success. To assure these 
conditions, the role of the educator who works with each pupil is no 
less critical than that of the policy aaker. (Anthor/BC) 
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t summary/ 

. - / ■ 

A review of the Uteroture/in I965 revealed considerable 
research Into %hc respective ir.?r I t^'^of . poHcies of auTomolTc pronio- 
tlon for all puplK, and (b^) rigisi retcnt toh-ln-gtnde for those whose 

... . / T 

achicvcjnant was judycd deflcionc As a general policy, although neither 
extrere wws a panacea, proniotibn appeared to have fewer dl sadvnntaoos 
than retention. Pupils v^ho repeated one or more grades tended tc become 
discouraged py their conspicuous failure- and to be no better off at the 
end of their schooling than if they had been promoted each year with, 
their age-mates. 

Noting that the promotion/retention dl lemma has not yet been 
fully resolved, studies since I965 have suggested that for mdx I ma 1 learn- 
ing tQ take place, the crucial Issue is hdw the individual pupil Is 
treated In his School --Including how he Is either promoted or retained— 
rather than the adoption of one policy or another. They call for (a) 
humane treatment of each pupil as a person of value, and (b) crenllvc 
provision of appropriate learning tasks in which the Individual pupil can 
•experience success. To assure these conditions, the role of the educator 
who works with each pi^iil Is no less critical than that of the policy maker, 
Nun^erous specific strategies for facU i tating— but not guarantee- 
ing— nwxinlal learning have been described in recent research litHsrature, 
and TMsny dcvelopn)cnts and propoiials have been In t!u^ dilly news in 1973. 
Some of the stratrgies fx>st recently initiated in ihe School District of 
Philadelphia arc highly consistent with the research findings and hold 
promise of helping tb speed the day v/hcn the proirot ion/rctent Ion policy 
question will have been outgrown. 
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THE PROflOTfON/RETLMTION DILEMMA: 
•>HAT RESEARCH TELtS US 



^ Unlcys a yoimnstor is exposed to meunin^ful . 

Hidruiiiy uApe r H' ti ct. -; > at a ~l^v<a-fa«- is rrvf fnnni ly 

and menially preparnf to handle, the question of ~ 
whether or not he is pronjoted should not bocone a 
major isi^ue; prorated or not^ he will b^-nt-'flt very 
little from schciol curricula. Ii may well be, then, 
that educationally disadvantoqed students . . . J 
should be pronKJtod providing there is tho least 
^ evidence of sincere effort. Nevertheless, the 
advisability of awarding automatic promotions to 
oducationally disadvantaged students should hardly 
be considered an Irrelevant or peripheral question: 
Instead, It defines the core of the larger c."- ' lenye 
we are likely to face in the near future. • " 

Perhaps sooner than Daniel Levlne realized when he wrote those 
words In 1966, the School District of Philadelphia Is facing that "larger 
challenge." The- findings of research into the .effects of promotion to 
the next grade or retention in the same grade can probably be understood 
best when seen in historical perspective. 



How the Prompt ton/Rg tent ion Dilemma Developed 

Historically, mastery of each school grade's Vasks v/as con- 
sldert?d prerequisite to success in the next grade's ta^ks. Pupilc.vwho 
demonstrated such mastery were considered qualified for projnotlon; those 
who did not meet the standard could either try again (repeat the year's 
v/ork) or give up (drop out of school). 

The high-school diploma was aqC<:ptcd as twldcncc that a person 
had distinguished hi.T.sclf from those who. for various reasons, had not 
attained the prescribed Jevcls of rr^stery in their prescribed annual 
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iiC(iil{>nic tasks. Furthermore, bt'causc they had not c^'tTcIscd thofr ppLh 
of dropping out, the pupils In any ctd&s room wore presumed to iuz tlicrc 
,bccaui^e they wanted tp succei!^ In th^lr current yenr's ncadcmic tasks, 
^ Dut what ftbout the unsuccessful pupMs, whose fomwl education 

s • . . ■ • ■ . .... 

ended sfiort of grailtiatlon? groining concern that they— and various 

other segments of r^r -iety— were being' disadvantaged iby their nonyradua- 

' tfon ttrJ to a "keep •hem In school" canpaign, which resulted In Icgtsia- 

tlon requiring unsuccej.sful pupils to reniatn In school (the scene of 

Uhpir failures) until reaching a specified chronological age. Thus the 
-> * ' . ' " ■' . " ' . 

concern for "education for all, whether they want It or not" forced 

educators to continue working with the unsuccessful— and unwilling— 

^IpupUs^ as repeaters Instead of ignoring them as dropouts. 

Finding their classro<^ occupied by puplU whom they had not 

succes^ully educated In previous years; teachers could respond variously 

to the ptob tern. Irresponsible teachers could Ignore the special needs 

of the repeaters; conscientious teachers could try to make the repeated 

year a more fruitful learning experience than the pupils* earlier attcnpts 

had been. However* for the Irresponsible the Ignorrd problems did not 

i 

go awny, and even for the conscientious there was a far less than satis- 
factory rate of Itrprovcment esnong the repeaters. 

The Futility of Monpropx>tion 

The apparent futility of using nonprornotlon as a rcnk^dial 
treatn'ient In cases of academic failure w»is noted In our School District's 
research bulletin, "School Failure— A Surnmary of Research Findings," In 
May 1965: ' 
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cjrrfdfis, uot only to ht.lp ti/ct nyjjorliy of' 

" .••caJe.iic-ilIy, |,»t. In r;.iny cases, r.r*Mt6s 

add ticnni problcMs. Factor-i Involved In studtnfi. 
tailure viiiy irtm school to schfioli 

, The ftVjjor proLleinii of grade retool tkvi are that 

tlic J^tudent IS olu.r and larger than his clossrr«tes. 

t and that Ms abllhy. Including, his learning rate. 
Is generally below the class average. 

ui^^T^^^^ studies have revealed deflnMe rjlatlon- 
f V^^^^ betir/cen school retardatton::^ delinquency. 

^ For youth ;vho have already experienced a pfK>r family 
life, school fal jure may provoke resentmi^nt. 

V Yet In particular situations In the senior htoh 

school and vocatlorial prc^ams, arbitrary minimum 
, standards must be set for sW skills to protect 
life or to meet specific carlW demands. 

General I y.l the I965 findings have been confirmed by more reccni 
4Uidles. For exaripid, a follow-up of 1968-1969 first graders In 
K^ucky-where the l|lrst-grade retentfon rate Is high-led to the con- 
cluslk^ that "a youngster who attempts first grade twice Is not substan- 
tially '^tter off th^n N was the first tl««." fn a Wisconsin study of 
more thaH 600 metr9^lltan high-school students repeating an entire grade 
(8. 9, 10. or llj/although the whole-grade repeaters generally Improved 
their marks In/subjects they had previously failed (and In mathei^mtlcs 
and science subjects they had already passed), the amount of lir-provcmcnt 
during the second year was judged "hardly sufficient to justify a whole 
yedr»s ejilra work." 

In other studies it was found that (a) marks In repeated sub- 
jects tend to be lm«r than those in subjects taken for the firu tif.«. 

(b) failure can cauj.e forgetting of material that wa^ once learnerf, 

(c) tl«. ihreat of f«.llure does not increaso the rate of educational gain . 
of pupils v/ho are threatened. 



Thub reptvitifty a yi*«if**s Viark iKk s not assure iho ovcrcumlnq 
of o deficiency in t'scodcn-.ic achicvcn^cnt* W!ii ic ^ouie pupils may ro^iinue 
to pain durinci their second yiu«r fn nny yrodc, the avcraqc gain of the 
repeaters is less (so* >^'t lTr*iS by ♦'our to r.fx r*onthi5) than that of equally 
deficient .pupMs wlio pre granted conditional pro^^icn. Furtbcrnx)re , 
acKievcfiuiit- tc5l scores of many retained pupils have been found to 

H 

I 

d ccregsi* during the year after rcte jn. 

f The damaging effects of nonpron^ot Ion are believed to result 

not from the repetition Itself^ but from •^he stigma, of nonprofiiot Ion, 
the Impainnent of morale, and the exposure to the same inappropriate 
methods tlant previously led to failure.** 

The contention that a policy of nonpromotlon v;ould help schools 
to ^'inaintain^ standards** is refuted by evidence that (£) greater achieve- 
fncnt has been found in situations where the promotion policy is lenient 
than where it Is rigid, {b) the presence of a large number of retained 
pupils In a classroom can lower the v/ork standards for the class as a 
whole, {c) excessive failures may merely indicate that inappropriate 
standards are being applied, and {6) in thfelr eagerness to pass rather 
than fail, wenk pupils are tempted to becoi.^e "answer grrhbers** and "teacher 
pleasers^* rather than genuine achieveV^s* 

To lho$i(^*'^H^o suggest that nonp ro^n^it ion of unsuccessful pupils 
v^ould aid letirning by c:*tabl Ishinrj r.iore }ior.o<juneous groups of pupils, it 
must be said that, to whatever extent sucfi homogeneous grouping if» 
possible, it tends to put low achitvc^i's of nil sortc lontither. 7hi«^ f^ften 
leads to uniform treatnt'^nt regardlc;bf* of the reasons for d«'ficicncy, and 
tends to d^-prive th^-n of the stimulation to bt? fjaincd f rem more culpable 
pupils who could be tiicir exanple^ and helpers. In practice, hoitroqcneous 



v,t■^iup\nt: ;j.»..»-d on iic.-?d.'f.-.i w .ibltiiy t& f rripo^biblo wflh seU-contafnt-J 
classroOMs, Ivcau&e not fvon tne svcragts pupil In the oroup U achieving 
01 the sank level In /it I ^ •.objcctii. ^ high rdti! of nonprcr^l ion has been 
found not ts» reduce siqnf f Icnntly the range of htdlvldiuil aLH Itles with 
i^ich the tcsicher wust dcii! In th*? classroo'(«. Evrn after rcicnticft. the 
lo.i achfcvi^rs are sclll o<^ncrd1ty ohe<td of their pcoxs physically 
behimJ then^ acndiUiiicatly* 

Although a causc^-and-ef fret rc -aticnship has not lieen clearly 
established, failure to be promoted has been found to be associated with 
a negative self-concept, and eler^ntary-school pupils who^ have failed 
more than once tend to hdva a more negative solf-conccpt th^n those wfio 
have t«en retained only once. Low setf-conccpt has been found to Inter- 
fere with scholastic motivation, especially among pupils front lower sbclo" 
economic backgrotmds and minority groups* ' 

Compared w I £h their "socially protrotcd" peers, nonpromoted 
pupils "sIkiw more sympturts of social and efrotional m&f adjust men t» are 
more often socially rejected by their new classn^tes, and are more often 
^viewed unfavorably by theh ftjathors." Pupils v/ho view their nooprn?notlon 
as a "vote of no confidence" tend to doubV\ their am ability to achieve 
and, therefore^ tend to pot fortfV^Jess than tlieir* best el forts. 

Kcqatlve attitudes toi-^ard s'eliool abound among tliA nonprotxCited, 

' \^ 

Daydreaming and apathy, frequently ob&erve(^}^ arc bcllevod to Imj mcchc-ttt { urns 
of self-dcfcnsc^qainst thf ego—that tc ring effects of a full iwartmvsu 
by the pupils of their having been branded failures. 

Failure Is sclf-perpetuntlnq; Its effects are cunulotlvc. 
Repeated failure tend<« to induce expectation of further failure. A iitt^dy 
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o- B iltf^uifi* fft .J Sl.it t }u:p;is found; even in .orly chMtlluviJ, wyi lo 

a 

of frustroliun und faflitrii }n whlcii tfie child*:, ncjcicmic dciitJt*; bi^co:nc 

cu»„uLit f vc," An Ari/ori;i study of minurl ty-ciroup clcwnt :ry^school pupiU 

not^d that ^\\ich yuor of nccur,uIol 1 ncj regression carries v:\ih it a cji\»;v- 

ing ind! f fcr^^nco to lenrning,'* 

Kur.,ufouG othwtr ^.tudies hnvo dcmh^ the direct rrlalicn-- 

ship between nonprowt iun and the tendency to'N^rop out of scht;ol bcloin 

gruduation. A Michigan study of schii^of dropoui s^\onf i rrrcd that 

The effects of early school failure cxpcrtdiKieb have 
long-term conf^oquenccs lor both a child's subsequent 
achlevenient in school and eventual nx^ntal health. , . * 
it appears th.u the great pojorlty ^f school leavers^ 
drop out because they sirply cannot lolorave more 
failure and the comcvinsurate frcl ingr, of low self- 
worth and self-esteem^ 

Overall^ tne evidence continues to point strongly to the con- 
clusion that we cannot rely upon nonpronotion In itself to Improve school 
achievement. A nonpronotion policy assures neither more subjc-ct-mat t»?r 
mastery nor nore rapid progress than social promotion, and usually causes 
pupil motivation to deteriorate. 



The Otfir-r rxtreme— ProdKJt ion fo! All 



Long before all ttjose studiu*:, were co.Mpietcd, the pcndulurr. of 
educational practice was swinging from the one extreme of rigid promurion 
rcqulrercnts to the opposite cxtrervj: of automatic pronKition for all 
pupils annually, regardless of their ratn of horning or their degrc«* of 
subject-matter frostcry. However, automatic proiTotion h3s foil«!<^ to provo 
itsolf the rQ^y punac^^ii for which its propont-nti. hod hoped. So^ne of the 
problems evident in nonpror^.i ion rem.. in uncurcd by autor.^tic promotion; 



tl 

cilhors tl ivc b«*en («vrclv n^phicrd by a dHfcTrnl sf*l of problems* 

Lducatiofitllv diSviJvwiuciqcd youth h:ivi! Umm fouiiJ to luuni best 
In an rnvirunrcnt th.n fs struLturcd and tcn«.l stent , A study liincr- 
clty schools spon«;t.t-.-d by tbc Counc! 1 for Basic EduccTtion has fouml 
automatic proniotloii hafi;iful In that It dovs n^t cnycndi.-r sulf-confl Jcnce 
that Is- lijjcd on deivmrt rated per^bnal corv^tunco. Ty unpcrccpti vc 
pupils, pro,ix»tion olJtflln£»d without effort cjn give ;i false estlmnlc of 
their .ibillty; to the disillusioned, It is lcj.s than an carnctJ rev/ard. 

For the sponsors of co'-^ensatory educational programs, auto- 
matic proivotion rewovos a major Incentive for their efforts to cnobic 
the jlis^jdvnnt aged to succeed in academic competition: If there Is to be 

t 

no competition, poor academic prcpardt Ion 4s no dl&ndvantagc* For the 
educator, also, there Is a tcfn}>tatlon to feel loss than ''accountable^* 
for th?:^ pcrfornancr of pupIU who he knows will be promoted regardless 
of how well or how poorly they achieve during the current year. 

Even when he Is "soclnlly*' promoted, the Inadequately achieving 
pupil still tends to be raladjusted and at the bottom of his class 
scholast ical 1y« And even when his Individua l learning experiences are 
adapted to his abilftios he may find the classroom nrouji act I vi t ics 
frustratingly beyond i)is ability to cope. Insistence that a pupil under- 
take an t'ducntionai iagI; (such ao learning to read) for which he Ic still 
dcvclupi.enit'il ly **unready*' has been found to create c<i*Ciliunal l)lo<l;Hiy and 
apathy tl»:ji ran hinder future efforts. Co^r.pared with pupils wtio uru 
retained in th,? sarK- grude for a second ycur, 'socially proiroted pupil:* 
have sh<j\m a greater tc-nduncy (a) to feci inndcquatc .imonq their peers, 
(b) to clueil, (c) to be unhjppy .ibout low rn.irks, and (i!) to feci tiniiunti-'d 
at ho.w. 
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Oj.pu:.. r.ts of ^lutu.v.ilic proration qud loo the cJc-.lrnbMKy 
cJonyinc any vr.; ]] tho "riflht" lo f:n \ during chJIdhood. h:.^t he face 
problems In iiJult'llfc without havin-j Irorncd vilUw (a) vvh.a he Is 
Individually jLlc nnd unc:blcr to do. or (fa) hoiv to doni effectively with 
the experience of fai linn.. 

Possibly the r.f.rf vl^orouV objectors to a policy of socKal 
pron)Otlon nr^. thosvt who ^v.a it as l.niily.lnp a latk of standards in the 
evaluation of pupil ach.cvctrent. Although their objections tend to he 
based on son^ething other than eniplrlcal research findings In favor of 
retention, thoy do lead to a questioning of the nx-aning or value of the 
high-school diploma. Despite their acknowledgment that pupils differ 
widely In the ability to profit from formal education, they see something 
Incongruous about a high-school graduate wlio still reads like the average 
third grader. 

The objectors can cite more solid evidence that automatic prona- 
tion does not eliminate the inadequate achievers' pronencss to dlssat?s- 
factlon, truancy, and dropping out of scliool. - 

Overall, the evidence leads to the conclusion that autSnatIc 
pronx5tion does not bring autom^itlc frt-edom from problems In scholastic 
achicvc.™t or in persona l/uocial odjust..x:nt. But in terms of Its effect - 
on the unsuccessful pupils thu..selvcs. a policy of autOM/^tic promotion has 
been found sonun.hat Ic-s^ un^at i factory thun a policy of autom.Ulc r.aention, 

A Pi Iff— T bty^jnd Solullon by Pol icy 

The ambivalence of the flnJinrj., reported in research liter^tuiv 
suf,9oM^. that the "l.c^t" proTot ion pol i cy Is yet lo be discovered, parlu.pi. 



f;o»7icv^hore butwoen tb*- oxtfemu poUcIes o1' nutdtnatic retention of deficient 
pupils and automatic proPKition uf ali pupiiji. At Icabt, neither of tiieso 
extr^fies has prov^Mi to be either the ••making*' of /^:ic!rican education or 
its tfndolng. Were It otherwiscp our dllcninva would hove be<^n solved lon^j 
before 1973. 

The literature suggests that the failure of either f^olrcy to 
gain i^enrtar.cnt acceptance Is largely the result of the Jndl viduol differ^ 
ences thai exist ariong pupils. It has been found that retention in a 
gra'de because of infldcquate achievement is not sifnply Ihe opposite of 
prdfflotlon based on suecess, but rather has effects that are gual itati vely 
dlffcf^'thi. There Is evidence, also, that Individuals' reactions to 
fallu'e aic more varjed than their reactions to success: suci different 
reactions as" aggression^ regression/ mechanical repetition, Yfreezlng," 
skepticism, and panic are not unusual. 

Different strategies for remediation havc'^een foi^li necessary 
In dealing with academiQ deficiencies stermiiing from diffefent causes* 
f>upfls suffering respecrlveJ-y f rom Inadequate earlier InStif'uctipn, poor 
Study habits, dislike of a subject, and general slowness In Idarning, are 
unlikely to be helped by Idorttlcal tr^tirent of any sort, wh'cthcr It 
Includes diomotion or retention. Differences In educational needs an^ong* 
"Individual pupils must be met, regardless of the particular school's 
grbupifi'j and pronx>t Ion pol Ijcy . These di f fcrcnces are apparent only to 
person?, who are In close contact with the individual pupils* 

^ Where the goal of cducation^ Is naximai learning by each pupil, 
the key question Is no longer^ '^Should academically deficient pupils be 
promoted or retained?*' They can learn or romain M literate under either 



1 
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prrjci'Jurc. Rut her, the question bt^contcSp ^^Hqxm con the tm\,t frivorablo 
lo.urntng i.iluatfon bo provt Jed for thi s pupj 1 V'^ In answtuinq this lottcr 
qucsitlon, the decision v/hcthcr or not to promote tht* unsuccessful pupil 
must be made on an individual basis. Placing hi:i with the tcdcher v^ho 
will r^ost nffccllvcly interact with him and his unique needs usually is 
niori; Ift^nrtant thijn classifying the puplPs test scores or his chrofKjIog- 
Ical age. 

When nuximal learning is sought^ the pupiPs own perception ^ 
of the situation ts seen to be more Important than administrative con- 

venicncc* The specific context or atn»osphere in Vihich the -pupil Is 

• • • ' 

either promoted or retained Is more critical than the policy Itself. 

s 

This research-baseJ poini of view Is well summarized In a 1972 textbook 

In educational psycf ology: 

It is apparent • • • that there Is no ready 
answer tp the quest Ipn of pr<KJX>tlon versus ncwi- 
. pronK)tion. What js^ Important Is how the Tearncr 
Is treated, promoted or rctalned^y^ ^® not to 
be branded a chronic failure, not to be conpared. 
with others who are not really his peers. Is to be 
helped and listened to, and should be encouraged 
and understood rather than being **beatcn down'' more 
and more at hofr^ as well as at school. 

JSome Possible Strategics 

The key to attaining the goal of maximal learning for every 
pupil is to he found not in general statements of policy but in the 
atmosphere of each school, in the Instructional prcjcticcs In each class- 
room, and in the interaction (relationship and comfiiuni cat ion) between the 
teacher and each pupil* 

Maximal learning can take place where there are (a) rmsnifcst 



acljK.v;hrfhir.'nt of f ho valiu- or «»ach pupil iis a person, and (b) manifest 
concern for his r.inxinul KMritinj througfi InJi v| da.il 1y approprliite learn- 
fng -tasks In which he can uxpcricnce succe-is. The former is basically 
a matter of practicing good hu-i^n rclnlions; the latter calls for creative 
ways of teaching pupils who rfc> not learn adequately v;tien taught by more 
convent iunal niethoc's. . ' 

« 

Such trrtns as "individualization," "dlapnostic and prescriptive 
teaching," and *'indi vidual ly prescribed instruction (IPI)" denote some 
specific approaches to reducing the pupi 1 fal lure. rate. They arc based 
on the finding that success in small tasks is more inspiring than failure 
In larger ones. Using this approach, the teacher aims to counteract in- 
effective behaviors by arranging progressively nore difficult tasks In 
which the pupil can succeed. The personal satisfaction to be derived 
from such successful achievement—not focre praise for effort— seems 
especially important in the child's early elementary-school years. 

The attitudes of pupils, teacfiers, and parents are crucial If 
retention- I n-grade is to be Interpreted constructively. If promotion and 
retention are to be viewed not as reward and punishment, but rather as 
alternative- pi accmc^nts for mrnxlrral leornlng . all three groups must be 
helped" to understand them as such. Close communication between school 
and home can aid this understanding. Our School District's currejit Pupil 
Progress Reporting hnprovement Project (PPP.IP), using narrative report- 
cards and leacher-parent confnrences, b<^lp5 both tcacliers and parents to 

. understand the child's educational development and thn role that the 
school is seeking to play in It. This deeper understanding can help to 
overdowc. the potentially, traumatic effects If retention is later found 

•>advi sable. 



BEST RWMBtt 

h Lhc pupil is lo fope.1t o gruJe, it usually 1*5 better for 
him to h.ive .i diffuivnt teacher for a ♦•fresh stcrt." In any cusc. the 
first yejr'«i teacher should be careful not to appear to hflve lost faith 
in the un<.ucces£ful pupil; othcrwlt^e, ft woulJ,bLe i«ffi cult for the pupil 
il accept retention as^belng hOsL for him. If tlie deficient pupil Is 
promoted, his new tcnrhcr should do whatt,ver Is possible to eliminate 
his stress and anxiety In the new elassrooin where most of his classmates 
will outpeijforin hi.n. 

Recognizing that neither universal promotion nor excessive 
retention is a satisfactory policy, many school systems seek a compromise 
between thos^ extremes. One such plan Is the setting of ^ulnlmum standards 
for each gratje but not applying them to any pupil whp is already bwo years 
behird his age-mates'. Nev/ York City schools have recently specified a 
limit of one year's retention In the elementary grades and one In the 
secondary grades, and the provision of "Individual ly prescribed programs" 
for repealers, based on their Indi-vidual defUIencles. Such "compromise" 

I 

policies arc consistent with the research finding that, if absurd extremes 
are avoided, <exact grade placement In Itself tends to have little effect 
on a child's educational development during a given schboK ycar. 

Ideal ly> the avoidance ot failure Is a worthy goal. It Is 
attainable, when each pupil's fjrociram, pace, and learning tasks arft 
appropri.-t<f to hii present st,;ate of readiness, and v;hc-n early Ident If ica- 
ti9n of a learning difficulty i^ followed by swift and effective treat- 
ment. In practice, n^ost sehocrts irby. need to settle for h policy generally 
favoring promotion, but alla/Ing occasional purposeful retention In the 
primary grades. Our School District's recently announced "checkpoint 
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Cf.MJtor^** an ^ so'sindly f).iStd «jffort to providt; Llic Jobl ruble cuirly identi- 
fication nnd prt.-^.pt n:rra»din1 t re«itri*-nt. 

Sclu»oI couHbclors can continue their contributiow to faflurc- 
f eduction they guide pupils in llic setting of realistic (atto{n.3b ie) 
oi:*5demfc and a.rcvr goals. Flexible scheduling, r-?lbO, con enable margfn;il 
pupils to take some subjects in which they are Interested and can taste' 
success even if their other subjects arc mare difficult. * 

CoMpicte alternntlve programs, likewise., can encourage success 
by making the^ cuucatlonal experience relevant to the pupils^ diverse needft 
and Interests. Our School District has recently extended the availability 
of alternative programs to elanientary-school pupils. 

In its 1973 report, the National Gommlssion on the Reform of 
Secondary Education, privately supported by the Kettering Foundation, has 
proposed a reduction of the compiulsory attendance age (now 16 in most 
states), to lA, stating, the high school is not to be a custodial 
institution, the state must not force adolescents to attend.** Such a 
pldf^. If adopted, could allow unsuccessful or uninterested pupils to 
seek whatever experiences they consider nx>re relevant or more cwducive 
to their success, leaving high school to the tnorc v/illing and scholast^c- 
a I ly nhle pup J Is. ' , 

A nongraded orgcinizat ion has been tried in vari^pus settings as 
a v/«>y of de-en^ph^sizirig promotion -nnd tlujs nvoidlncj or reducrng the 
prcblens Inherent ^^n the pror ot lon/rntcnt ion dilemr.n. Mongradedjwss 
makes the question of pronxDtion or nonproirotion obsolete. Children do 
not got promoted from grade to gradp, nor do they repeat grades, because 
there dre no grcuJes as such. 
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In r.on.;>ui i son with ovc:i\'>ge pupil'^ in a graJc^d organ iirot Ion, 
ovcrcit;,.' pupils in ci ficngroJtU 'situation has/ft shtx-vn yrcater concepLujl 

maturity, more port i ci potion in group activities, and a greater tendency 

• , J'. ■ •■ ■ ■ 

to bo ••contributinf)''- r.cmbers of their classes. Although results at higher 
grade-levels have been soncv/runl- equivocal, and although organl/at lonal 
structure does not in itself assure attainment of objectives, nongrnded- 
ness has been used successfully in the prl.iiary grades. 

One publicized example of a nongraded program Is the McKinley 
School Project In Warren, Ohio, where nongradedness has been combined 
with tcart teaching ijn an effort to overcornig some of the dfsddvdntages 
of the sclf-contafncd classroom* A promfsihg development In our own 
School District In 1973 Is the establishment of nongraded instruction In 
a nun^er of elementary schools v^ere five, six, or seven yedrs will be 
^considered a •^normal** period for cwt^letlng the program. Under this plan 
the slo^TTcr learner^ can progress at his own pace without the trauma of 
forn^l, conspicuous retentjons. ' 

^ Anot^e^ .constructive development stemming from our School 
OlstrlcL^s acknowledgment that Individual pupils differ from one another 
Is a gradually changing emphosis In the use of standardf?ed test results. 
There appear to 6c a decreasing concern for eiTd-of*yec4r statist ics^ and 
a growing feeling that teachers should havc'the test results in time tp 
use thorn in planning the Inssons that v/ill be most appropriate for their 
pupils. Our DeccfrScr 1573 achlcvcrncnt testing is part of an exploratory 
move in this direction. 

Unfortunately, thq problem of evaluating the high-school diploma 
Is not eased by a sriiool systcm^s provision of iiighly diverslflud programr. 



ciiv.i iriJi v.iduiii i^i J uxpcctut ioriG of puuils* pros; j «.*'..s . One suqnfstion in 
this f.-.,.,^d hu'i, iH'on cff.Tt-J in 1973 l>y the Pcnnsylvqnia Citizens' 
CtT.'.if.bii^n on I^asic Educ.nl on. Decrying a "custodUlj' appiojch to educa- 
tion, the cofiinrs^ion has proposed that tlio high-icltoojl diplona be replucod 

'I 

witfi an "exit certificate" which would include an indication of the 
specific level of academic proficiency attained by the individual pupil. 

Even v/ith the iciplerrentat ion of thest and other 'encouraging 
strategies, there arc sociological reasons to believe that urban education 
will continue: to face an uphill struggia for A long time, A 1958 study 
found that nonpronsoted pupils tend to coine from culturally deprived hoines.. 
A 1971 study of /Mexican American, American Indian, and black pupils In 
five southwestern states Indicated that the members of minority groups 
have' a greater tendency than other puplfs to repeat grades.-^ A Universtty 
of Wisconsin analysis of I96O census data revealed that a pupil's rate 
of progress In school is closely related to his ^ge, race, sex, rural/- 
urban status, parents' Income, and especially parents' education. 

Such findings lead to the observation that the variables most 
closely related to children's progress in school are demograplilc factors 
which are quite beyond the control of the pupils themselves. Furthermore,, 
cxcupt as long-term evolution n^ay change the honie conditions In the 
cof.imunity, these factors are also beyond the cortro! of the sciiools' policy 
makers. 

In tlic meantime, the schools can strive to provide the supportive 
therapy of a personalized educational experience for every pupil. At this 
point In* our School District's history. It appeari. that another Lwing of 
the prouotion-pol icy pendul urn— back toward stricter 1 ?qui reiik«nts--mlghl 



<.i:r\v .1 .1 :-.lo.i.in f»r tal imJ«T i.ltiu* our ^cdl lor cffccthv educjtlon 
can b." t i-riviA'd. 1 1 -Aocj-m v ilue isi not i'o:»t!'oytuf by the fnct that a 
stflcJ ivtcntion pojhy hi iL;.<!U has. becti found '.oitowlu't less effective 
than «i policy favor h»q iociiil pfj.r.mtlon. 

Evert If Cis.oarch h.vi* found It to be less than Ideal, no slogan 
can "all bad" If its use <»s a rallying cry Indirectly faclHlates the 
really of fcctfvc tla^broom conditions under which each child fs stln^latcJ 
to attain his a/fi Iti^jhest possible level of achlevciiicnt. After all. as. 
research tells us, how the pupil Is promoted or retained Is more Important 
than wivther he Is. 
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